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| How Can We St 


derator Denny: 

ood evening, neighbors. How 
i we stop rising prices? Well, 
& certainly is the jackpot ques- 
h, I’m sure Michael DiSalle, 
ulter Reuther, Herschel Newsom 
I every American citizen would 
2 to know the answer. And don’t 
us forget friends that we 
laidn’t be facing this emergency 
we had found the right answers 
he problem of peace making in 
35. 


The Defense Mobilization Act, 
“gapted by Korea, was passed by 
fgress late last summer. The 
€éc price control order was issued 
January 26th last, which set 
‘ings at the highest prices 
irged between December 19th 
January 25th. But it was some- 
es like clamping controls on 
ib a sieve as there were so many 
ations. In the area of food, 
imstance, the law forbids real 
ings on farm products selling 
ow parity. Union labor com- 
rns that there is no stabilization 
mtam except wage stabilization. 


lence, we have invited Herschel 
msom, head of the Grange, 
ter Reuther, President of the 
ted Automobile Workers, 
10., to discuss this question with 
DiSalle, Director of Price 
pilization of the Economic 
wilization Agency. 

ir. DiSalle, former Mayor of 
edo, who has also seen service 
lhe Ohio State Legislature and 
1Toledo City Council, must be 
van of high good humor and a 
t patriot, indeed, to undertake 
peer job. We're delighted to 
‘ome him to Town Meeting, 
pugh he speaks to us tonight 
1 Washington. Mr. DiSalle. 


op Rising Prices? 


Mr. DiSalle: 
Thank you, George Denny. I re- 
gret that I have to make this 


broadcast from Washington because 
it deprives me of certain pleasures 
that I had anticipated. One would 
be to come down and visit with 
the good folks in Fredericksburg, 
the other would be to renew the 
acquaintanceship of my good 
neighbor from Detroit, Walter 
Reuther, and then the opportunity 
of meeting Herschel Newsom. 
However, many times we're de- 
prived of those things that we 
want most. 

The Director of Price Stabiliza- 
tion has much in common with the 
modern American college football 
coach, he has more downtown 
coaches judging his every action 
than possibly even the coach at 
Ohio State University. 

I have been asked the question 
many times, why didn’t we control 
prices earlier than January the 
26th. The answer is that the Amer- 
ican people hate controls. When I 
took the job as Price Stabilizer on 
December the 12th we knew it was 
a momentous thing to impose 
peacetime controls on the Ameri- | 
can economy. We approached the 
job with great caution. 

Inflationary pressures, the prices 
of food, wool, cotton, tin, steel, 
and rubber were building up 
toward the danger point. But as 
we dug into the job of price 
stabilization we could not help 
but be impressed with the case for 
voluntary controls. We tried the 
voluntary program first but it didn’t 
work. Prices continued to go up, 
therefore, on January 26th we put 
the general freeze on prices. This 
action definitely slowed the up- 
ward rise. 


I know that Mr. Reuther, Mr. 


Newsom and all you good people. 


listening tonight want to know 
why prices have continued to go up 
after the freeze. You and I realize 
that we cannot simply apply the 
brakes suddenly to a truck going 
70 miles an hour without a smash- 
up. You have to apply the brakes 
gradually. We must be fair to three 
million business concerns selling 
more than eight million items. 
-And we must protect 152 million 
American consumers. 

We remember that prices con- 
tinued to rise for over a year after 
OPA’s general maximum price 
regulation. This was even after a 
year of what was called “jawbone 
control,” and the issuance of over 
109 price schedules. Our price 
freeze is less than a month old 
with our very first action the is- 
suance of voluntary standards 
dating back to December the 19th. 

Our general price regulation puts 
ceilings on practically all com- 
modities and goods at all levels 
of processing, distributing and tfe- 
tailing. We are working out special 
regulations for retailers, whole- 
salers and manufacturers. We are 
working out specific meat regula- 
tions. But the Defense Production 
Act requires that ceilings cannot 
be applied to agricultural com- 
modities until prices reflect parity 
or the minimum price required by 
law. Rents are covered by a sep- 
arate act. 

I am deeply concerned with the 
need to give the farmer a fair share 
of the national income, Mr. New- 
som. Consequently, I have publicly 
taken the position that we should 
have more experience with price 
controls, before we make recom- 
mendations with reference to the 
present parity provisions of the 
Defense Production Act. But 
should the next two or three 


wy 


months indicate that the parity 
cept interferes with our effort 
hold the price line, we shall ] 
to recommend to Congress that 
parity provisions be modified. 

All Americans have a res} 
sibility to help stabilize prices. ” 
business man cannot expect E 
ness as usual. He must do his 
to hold prices down. Worl 
should not press for wage incre 
that would cause additional 1 
in prices. 

We are all consumers, we 
all in this fight together, and 
me make a personal appeal to « 
of you. Buy only what you n 
There are no shortages of ne 
sities. Buy only at legal cei 
prices. Do not hoard or 
through fear. Buy carefully 
wisely, using and saving wh 
ever you can. 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Mr. DiSalle. Wa 
Reuther is both President of 
United Automobile Workers, 
largest union in the country, an 
vice-president of the C.I.O., as v 
as one of the outstanding spol 
men for organized labor. Mr. 
ther is deeply concerned about 
night’s question and we are ha 
to welcome him back to Ameri 
Town Meeting. Mr. Walter Reut 


Mr. Reuther: 


Good evening. Mr. DiSalle, 
suggested that we had to pro 
on the price control front 1 
great caution. I believe that if 
fighting men had proceeded 
equal caution on the battle fr 
that we would have lost Korea. 
defend freedom we must fight | 
communism on the battle front 
profiteering and runaway price 
the home front with equal cour 

The recent so-called price 
trol order is a fraud upon 


| 
| 
erican people. Prices were frozen 
ihe stratospheric levels to which 
yy had soared. The government 
rolled back the prices of 
Idillacs and scrap iron but the 
jee of food keeps going up. In 
ltroit, hamburger and stew beef 
| 79 cents a pound. There is no 
pstitute for effective price and 
at control. The halfway, half- 
fted steps taken to date will 
[ do the job and the cost of 
iag will’ continue to rise. Yes, 
+. DiSalle, Americans hate con- 
lis but they hate inflation much 
re. 

Kongress must take immediate 
ion’ to amend and _ strengthen 
ce control by putting teeth into 
t law and rolling back prices. 
\We must attack inflation on 
ery front. Congress must enact 
» pay-as-you-go tax program, 
sed upon ability to pay. The 
esent tax law forces low income 
milies to pay more than their 
» share. The proposed tax bill 
even worse. Families of less 
ui $5,000 income are now pay- 
» as much in taxes as they paid 
ring the last war, while a family 
th a $500,000 income is paying 
2,000 less. A fair tax program 
ist first reduce the standard of 
cury of wealthy families, before 
cuts into the standard of living, 
low income families. Corpora- 
ns must pay a larger share of 
> tax burden out of their 
ndalous profits. 

Effective control of the cost of 
ing and a fair tax program are 
» key to wage. stabilization. 
aerican labor recognizes the need 
1 is prepared to accept wage 
bilization as a part of an over- 
economic stabilization program. 
alistic wage stabilization must 
wide for wage adjustments to 
npensate for increases in the cost 
living, the correction of sub- 


standard wages, the right of work- 
ers to share in the benefits of tech- 


nical progress, 


and, finally, the 


government should not upset or 
tamper with existing collective bar- 


gaining contracts. 


Industrial  sta- 


bility and high levels of produc- 
tion are not possible unless they 
rest upon equity and justice for 
workers and their families. 


Working farmers like city work- 


ers are entitled to economic jus- 
tice. Fair prices for the farmers 


sh 


ould be guaranteed through 


parity with subsidy payments, 
where necessary, to prevent price 


increase to consumers, 


We must 


reduce the tremendous gap between 
what the farmer gets and what the 
city consumer must pay. 


Maximum production is a power- 


ful anti-inflation weapon. To get 
full production we must break the 


bottlenecks 


of monopoly. Eight 


months of delay and inflation have 
already cost us 20 billion dollars. 


Mr. 


go 


DiSalle tells us prices are 
ing up at least five per cent 


more. This will cost us another 12 
billion dollars. ’ 
America must and can stop 
rising prices. The government must 


de 


monstrate the same courage 


fighting inflation at home as our 
men in Korea are demonstrating 


in 


the fight a.gainst. communist 


tyranny and aggression. Thank you. 


Moderator Denny: 


ne 
is 


47 


Thank you, Walter Reuther. The 
w Master of the National Grange 
the owner and operator of a 
2-acre farm near Columbus, In- 


diana. He attributes his recent elec- 
tion as head of the Grange to his 
opposition to “excessive govern- 
mental control of farm products 
and our daily lives.” It’s important, 
therefore, that we hear his voice 


on 
ha 


tonight’s subject and - we're 
ppy to welcome to America’s 


\ 


Town Meeting of the Air, Mr. 
Herschel D. Newsom. 


Mr. Newsom: 

Thank you, Mr. Denny. Mr. 
DiSalle indicates that if food prices 
rise more he may ask for a change 
in the Stabilization Act. Presumably 
this would mean that farm prices 
now below parity may be frozen 
at lower than equitable prices. I 
want to point out that ceilings 
that yield the producer a less price 
than cost of production may help 
the consumers to buy more 
temporarily, but surely they'll not 
be helpful when production is 
lower, and, we should hasten to 
add, we are informed that this 
is likely to be a long-time effort. 


Mr. Reuther has well said that 
we must attack inflation vigorously 
through a tax program. I would 
point out that a sound tax program, 
in this respect, means assessing in- 
come tax liability at the individual 
level and not in the form of hidden 
taxes through the businesses of the 
country, which are passed on to 
the consumers without any regard 
to their ability to pay. 

The National Grange is made up 
of 850,000 rural people who for 
the most part operate family farms. 
They represent a cross section of 
American agriculture. They are as 
much concerned about inflation as 
you are. 


Farm families buy more things 
on the average than the family liv- 
ing in town. And the farmers’ costs 
have gone to record highs. At the 
same time, prices received by 
farmers have advanced, since 
Korea, only 21 per cent. Prices of 
other commodities have increased 
much more during this period— 
tin, for example, 138 per cent; 
chemicals, 27 per cent; textiles, 32 
per cent; aluminum, 78 per cent, 
and so on. 


As we in the National a 
see it, the surest protection « 
sumers have against exhorbi’ 
food prices is the will that farn 
have to produce abundantly, wh 
is as dependable and as determi: 
as the burst of spring itself. Fa 
ers have already embarked upo: 
production program aimed at f 
ducing the greatest volume of fo 
without exposing our precious I: 
to destruction through misuse. 

I must point out, however, t 
in my opinion we are in 1 
danger of falling short. Only | 
week I was back on my farm 
Indiana and while there was as! 
to fill out six applications 
recommendation to industries : 
the local community that are pl 
ning to employ people that h 
worked and operated farms in 
neighborhood. 

Most of us agree, I believe, t 
meats are the most discussed 
cent food price increases. None 
the increases resulted from the | 
position of a parity formula or s 
port prices. In fact, prices of 
meats, as well as other agricultt 
commodities, have increased p 
cipally because of rising consui 
demands. Even so, the USDA 4 
dicts as individuals we will 
this year, including meat, more t 
at any time since 1947. Specifica 
we are expected to have tk 
pounds more meat per person — 
year. Official reasons are given 
this: higher employment, lon 
working hours, and more spendz 
inconie for food because of — 
backs in civilian goods. 

Much has been made of the 
that farm commodities selling 
low parity are free to rise and ¢ 
increase the cost of living be’ 
becoming subject to control. Bu 
all commodities now below pa 
should reach the parity level « 
sumer food costs would rise 


| 


| 


1an five per cent, and this would 
ean a two per cent rise in the 
er-all cost of living. 

In direct answer to some sug- 
estions which have been made that 
im prices be frozen at levels be- 
»w parity, I submit that unprofit- 
ble production cannot be main- 
ned in a free enterprise system. 
e must, if necessary to control 
flation, control wages, prices, and 
efits. But we must recognize that 
ice and wage controls are sound 
Jy when used to adjust pur- 
nasing power to supplies. They 
‘e unsound when used to limit or 
duce the price of goods and serv- 
ks to a point where demand and 
urchasing power exceeds supply. 
‘Freezing farm prices at levels 
bow parity would penalize each 
emer and, in my opinion, seri- 
usly jeopardize the only effective 
pitrol of high prices, which is 
mendant production. 


oderator Denny: 


Thank you, Mr. Newsom. Well, 
sntlemen, now that we have this 
‘seral idea of your views perhaps 
mu would like to have a little 
scussion up here around the 
ictophone among yourselves, be- 
re we take the questions from 
is fine Virginia audience. We 
iow that Mr. DiSalle is stand- 
& by in Washington ready to 
in us and if Mr. Reuther and 
r. Newsom will join me here, 
211 have a little three-way con- 
tsation. How about it Mr. 
iSalle in Washington? 

Mr. DiSalle: Ready. 

‘Mr. Denny: Yes sir. Your com- 
2nt or question. 

‘Mr. DiSalle: A question. I’m 
rry that I can’t be there because 
| like to see the expression on 
alter Reuther’s face. 

Mr. Denny: It’s very pleasant, I 
sure you. 


Mr. DiSalle: Well, he’s a pleas- 
ant looking fellow. But I think 
in discussing this matter we ought 
to. remember, that in making 
American policy, all segments of 
American society express opinions 
and then, from joint discussions, 
we arrive at what ultimately is 
policy. I know of no fighting 
man, no matter how brave he 
might be, who deliberately walks 
into a machine gun nest. He 
doesn’t accomplish too much by it. 
And Id like to ask Walter this 
question. Since he says that labor 
will accept wage stabilization pro- 
viding that they get the improve- 
ment factor, and cost-of-living in- 
creases, and nobdy cuts across the 
collective bargaining contracts, just 
what sacrifice is being made there? 


Mr. Reuther: A great deal of 
sacrifice. The workers of America 
have been fighting. I, personally, 
appeared before a congressional 
committee, eight months ago, fight- 
ing for effective price control. 
Now the escalator clause that we 
have, doesn’t increase the purchas- 
ing power of the worker—it 
merely protects him, ninety days 
late, against increases in prices. 
The working people of America 
are prepared to carry their part of 
the load. But they’re not going 
to have an arrangement in Wash- 
ington, such as we have now, 
where you freeze the worker with 
a rabbit and you freeze the man- 
agement, the industry people, who 
have too much, with a horse. 
We believe you can mobilize a free 
people on the basis of a program 
of equality of sacrifice, in which 
all tighten their economic belts 
together and we all sacrifice in the 
common struggle to defend free- 
dom in the world. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
Newsom, do you want to get in 
on this? 


\ 

Mr. Newsom: Well, I don’t 
"know that I, especially, want in on 
that one, but there was a question 
raised a moment ago, that I didn’t 
get a chance to answer, as to the 
cause of inflation, whether farmers 
have caused it or perhaps some- 
body else. I want to point out 
that it is a matter of supply and 
demand. This three pounds of 
extra meat, that the farmers of 
this nation have provided this year, 
for each consumer in the land, 
over and above that supply which 
was available last year, just isn’t 
adequate to match the increased 
demand—the increased purchasing 
power that they have in the form 
of dollars to purchase that meat 
and we must recognize those 
two causes of inflation. 


Mr. Reuther: I’d like to say that 
I think every American appreciates 
that the job taken on by Mr. 
DiSalle is a very difficult one. And 
most of the trouble is not in his 
hands. It’s in the hands of Con- 
gress because they have not given 
him adequate tools to work with. 
I would like to pose a question, 
which came up during the last 
war, when we were working under 
OPA. You see, when you control 
the price of goods, that’s only half 
the problem. You’ve got to control 
the quality, because we learned, 
under OPA, if they control the 
price of a pair of shoes, for the 
children, at $5.00, and’ the price 
was fixed, but the quality of shoes 
wasn’t fixed, and that pair of shoes 
would normally last six months, 
but then the manufacturer chiseled 
on the quality, and he put paper 
soles on instead of leather soles, 
and they lasted only three months. 
So really while you were paying 
$5.00 for a pair of shoes, it wasn’t 
the same pair of shoes. Now we 
plugged those holes in OPA, we 


worked hard at it. The present 


law specifically does not perm 
controlling quality standards. 
want to know how you can mak 
a law work, that does not prote: 
the consumer and guarantee, thi 
for the same price, he’s gettin 
the same quality of goods. 


Mr. DiSalle: I'll answer thi 
question for Walter. Ive neve 
claimed that price controls had a 
the answers to all the problem 
that we face. I want to say thi 
to Walter—I appreciate what h 
said about Americans realizin 
what a difficult task this is, I ju: 
want to say, Walter, as one Ame 
ican, I realize it more than an 
other American that I know, that 
Mr. DiSalle—on the problem thi 
you raised, we must work wit 
other defense agencies in hittir 
those fundamental problems. O 
the day that we issued our gener 
freeze order, Charles Wilson issue 
from the Office of Defense Mobi 
ization, an order directed to NP 
to cooperate with us on the cha 
uelization of materials, the free 
ing of models, and an order d 
signed to preserve low end item 
and we hope through those devic 
to help preserve quality of me 
chandise. : 

Mr. Reuther: I was just goit 
to say, Mike, it’s going to tal 
much more than hope. It’s gous 
to take some effective price p 
licing machinery because we fou 
that out under OPA. 


Mr. DiSalle: Weil, we're goi 
to give it to you. 

Mr. Denny: All right, thank yc 
Mr. Newsom, do you have a coi 


ment? Mr. DiSalle, anything f 
the speakers here? 


Mr. DiSalle: Not right now. | 
like to answer some questions. 


Mr. Denny: All right. We 


going out in the audience now | 
questions. 


| Man: My question is directed to 
Ir. DiSalle. Can the government 
kpect its citizens to continue buy- 
ag bonds, when they have seen 
me value of the dollar depreciate 
» such an extent during the past 
ecade? 
| Mr. DiSalle: 1 think that the 
pvernment can expect its loyal 
jiizens to support the program, 
ae war effort, the defense effort, 
ihatever you want to call it, with 
verything that they have. And 
se reason for taking this type of 
(tion—these controls, and all the 
ner indirect controls that are 
ew being instituted—is for the 
arpose of preserving the savings 
* the American people, whether 
be in bonds or any other type 
* savings. 
iMr. Reuther: Vd like to com- 
vent. .I think that one of the 
west effective steps the govern- 
eat could take in trying to en- 
wrage voluntary saving, which 
(an important weapon in fighting 
ation, would be to guarantee 
© war bonds, the special E Bond, 
ainst inflation — guarantee that 
tybody that purchases an E 
ond, will be paid back in dol- 
cs, that will buy as much as the 
lars he put in the E Bond. That 
ould encourage it. 
Mr. Denny: What a job for Mr. 
yder. All right, a question for 
r. Newsom. 


an: Mr. Newsom, why not take 
2 butter out of storage and let 
2 prices come down? 

Wr. Newsom: I wonder if the 
ntleman knows that the butter is 
eady gone. We have none in 
rage according to my latest. in- 
mation. 


r. Denny: A\\ right, thank you. 


2 


- QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Mr. DiSalle, do you have any in- 
formation to add to that? 


Mr. DiSalle: No, I have no in- | 
formation to add. I get my infor- 
mation on butter from the papers 
and I understand that this last 
statement is correct, that the but- 
ter is practically all gone. 


Lady: My question is for Mr. 
Reuther. I’d like to ask Mr. Reuther 
if the unions will accept pay roll- 
backs equal to the price rollbacks. 
he seems to advocate. 


Mr. Reuther: Under the con- 
tracts of our union, the UAW, 
CIO, covering more than a mil- 
lion workers, we have what we 
call a cost-of-living wage clause 
and wages move up only when 
prices move up, excepting they 
move up ninety days-late. So if 
we can get an effective rollback 
of prices, under our contracts 
wages will be rolled back for ‘the 
same percentage. We don’t kid 
our workers because when they 
get wage increases under their cost- 
of-living clauses, that does not buy 
them anything, because those wage 
increases are paid out in the 
wooden nickels of inflation. If we 
could roll prices back the workers 
would be better; people with fixed 
incomes would be better; all of 
America would be better; and 
we’re for rolling back prices. 

Lady: Mr. DiSalle, I’d like to. 
know how the government can 
justify asking people not to hoard 
when it’s been hoarding for years. 

Mr. Denny: Wow! Mr. DiSalle? 


Mr. DiSalle: Well, I’m very 
happy to answer that question. 
I’ve been in Washington sixty days 
so if I’ve been hoarding it’s only 
been for that period. ° 

Mr. Deruy: I think what she’s: 


talking about is the government 
buying of farm surpluses, is that 
your point? 

Lady: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Denny: Do you care to make 
any comments on that or shall we 
refer that to Mr. Newsom? 


Mr. DiSalle: J think that’s a 
‘question more properly directed to 
Mr. Newsom. 


Mr. Newsom: Well, I don’t think 
there’s really time to give an ade- 
quate answer to that. That would 
call for a long speech. I want to 
say to you that this whole question 
of farm support program is due for 
a real examination in my opinion. 
Our farm program has been predi- 
cated on desperation and despair 
and a low level of income, which 
existed in the late twenties and 
in the early thirties, when farms 
all over the nation were being fore- 
closed. I think it’s high time that 
we re-examine our whole farm pro- 
grams’ structure and write a pro- 
gram predicated on a high level of 
employment and a high national 
income, similar to the one that we 
have now. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you very 
much, Mr. Newsom. You see this 
subject leads into all kinds of 
ramifications. We'll take our next 
question for Mr. Reuther. 


Man: Mr. Reuther, increased pro- 
duction of consumer goods seems 
to be one of the answers. Now the 
question is this, how can laborers 
be motivated to increase output 
without demanding increased 
wages. 


Mr. Reuther: Workers, of course, 
are going to insist that they be 
paid proportionately to what they 
produce, that’s a fair proposition. 
The farmers get paid according to 
their production; industry gets paid 
according to its production; and 


‘ 


workers have a right to the san 
treatment. The key to the who 
question of all-out abundance, tl 
creation -of a maximum amount ¢ 
production in America, at tl 
moment, is materials. The auto i 
dustry is going to shut dow 
thousands of workers will u 
doubtedly be laid off, other indu 
tries are affected because we've g 
too little steel, too little aluminur 
too little copper, and many oth 
basic materials. What we've got 
do is to break the bottlenecks | 
monopoly and scarcity in the 
basic industries and produce enous 
of these basic materials so th 
we can get all-out production 
all of our plants. Free labor 
America out-produced slave lab 
the last time and free labor 
America will do it this time. 


Mr. Newsom: Vd like to poi 
out that last year the 20 per ce 
of the national population livi 
on the farms had only 12 per ce 
of the national income. I'd Ii 
furthermore to point out, in accc 
with the question just raised 
Mr. Reuther, that we in the Gran 
are asking that labor give seric 
consideration to giving up at le 
the first four hours of overti 
pay, in this emergency, in the f. 
of the manpower shortage that » 
are experiencing within agricultu 

Mr. Reuther: Some people si 
gested that the last time but I : 
that the people who really und 
stand this problem realize that t 
is not the answer to greater p 
ductivity. The cost of overtime 
not great because of the increa: 
productivity and the spreading 
the over-all fixed cost of operat 
the plant over greater producti 
longer hours, is more than offset 
the cost of overtime. And I 
that if you will talk to the men 
industry, who know the practi 
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aspect of this problem, they will 
tell you that tampering with over- 
time is not the road to greater 
pecucuen, but the opposite. 
orkers in America enjoyed over- 
time the last time and no country 
in the world created the produc- 
tion that we turned out. I say that 
if you maintain the overtime thing 
ion the long run it will cost the 
country less and you will get more 
droduction. 
Man: My question is addressed 
(6 Mr. DiSalle. Why is such a lapse 
bf time required for leveling off 
prices in order to set ceilings on 
ull commodities ? 


Mr. DiSalle: I don’t understand 
what the gentleman means by a 
izpse of time. 


Man: Well, we have been elle 
wg about ceilings for quite some 
ame and I hear that it will possi- 
iy be June or July before they 
will level off sufficiently for you 
» be able to set ceilings on them. 


Mr. DiSalle: Well, the answer to 
at question is very simply this: 
Ave started the price control pro- 
‘ram on January the 25th. Now 
here is a certain lag between 
l'holesale prices and retail prices; 
Idjustments will have to be made 
a there. We also have the prob- 
em of the parity provision. As 
Ir. Newsom pointed out there is 
possibility of a two per cent in- 
cease there in the parity provision. 
‘ongress is talking about addi- 
onal excise taxes; that may be 
janslated into an additional two 
er cent. And I suppose there may 
2 some increases in wages that 
fill be reflected in increased costs; 
iat will have to be taken care of. 
ind so since the freeze in itself 
less than a month old some time 
ill have to be allowed for these 
ljustments that have to take place. 
jany times I have referred to our 
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program as that of an orthodontist. 
Our economic teeth were out of 
place, we just can’t hammer them 
back into place with a hammer. 
So we put on the brace and then 
we tighten it up once a week for 
a couple of weeks and, finally, we 
get the teeth all back into place, 
and we hope that they stay there. 


Lady: Mr. Newsom, in this state 
of emergency how can you justify 
price supports when, for example, 
more money was used for price sup- 
ports of peanuts than on civil de- 
fense? 


Mr. Newsom: I tried to say a 
moment ago that we need to re- — 
examine the support program. 
Frankly, we don’t attempt to justify 
—in the Grange we don’t attempt 
to justify all price supports. Again, 
I don’t think there is time to go 
into it but the first factor in this 
difficulty is that we don’t have— 
we haven’t had, at least up to now 
—a very accurate formula for de- 
termining prices at which. we’re 
going to try to effect supports or 
toward which we’re going to try 
to move. I don’t think that we 
want to try to defend that particu- 
lar level of support. 


Mr. Reuther: Vd like to com- 
ment on that question. I think that 
many times farmers ate blamed-for 
high prices when they are not re- 
sponsible. I say that the food 
processors, the boys who do their 
farming in Wall Street, many times 
get more out of it than the farmer 
who farms the land. Just look\ at 
the prices. On the loaf of bread 
that costs you 15 cents the farmer 
gets two and a half cents. On a can 
of corn that costs you 19 cents the 
farmer gets two and three-fourths 
cents. What does that prove? It 
proves that it’s more profitable to 
farm the farmer than to farm the 


land. And the fellows who do this 


kind of farming have a different 


kind of cow than the people who. 


are members of the Grange. They 
have a cow that gives milk on both 
ends—on the farmer’s end and on 
the consumer’s end. 


Mr. Denny: All right, Mr. 
Reuther. These boys certainly have 
wonderful figures of speech. 


Lady: Mr. DiSalle, what do you 
think of housewives banding to- 
‘gether in mass refusal to purchase 
various foods? 


Mr. DiSalle: 1 don’t think any- 
thing is nearly as effective in bring- 
ing down prices as people buying 
only the things that they need. I 
think as quickly as we can reduce 
buying pressures, the better the 
price control program will operate. 

Lady: Mr. Reuther, do you, or 
why do you believe, that an excess 
profits tax or luxury tax will re- 
duce the price on everyday house- 
hold commodities ? 

Mr.,Reuther: Well, ’'m in favor 
of an excess profits tax because i 
believe that it merely makes the 
corporations in America carry their 
fair share of the costs of defend- 
ing freedom. American corporations 
last year made 48 billions of dollars 
and the so-called excess profits tax 
that was passed through Congress 
the other day is so anemic they 
have to give it a blood transfusion 
every day to keep it alive. It only 
takes three billion dollars out of 
the total profits of these corpora- 
tions. We are opposed to sales 
taxes and taxes of that descrip- 
tion because they continue to place 
the heavier and heavier burden of 
taxation upon the people least able 
to pay it. And I say that the only 
way you can mobilize a free people 
is to find a basis for spreading 
the cost of the burden of defend- 
ing freedom upon all people based 


upon their ability to make thei 
contribution. ie 

Lady: Mr. Newsom, all of th 
commodities are being cut back 
why shouldn’t the farmers als 
share in this? 

Mr. Newsom: Well, frankly, | 
think the farmers are sharing it 
it to a great extent. I'd like t 
point out—I take for granted tha 
you’re talking about placing ceil 
ings at less than fair or equitabl 
or parity levels—I’d like to poin 
out that last Thursday, when I wa 
back in Indiana, I checked and 
found that my eggs then wer 
bringing—and they were gradin 
out better than 90 percent Grad 
A large—they were bringing ther 
35.4 cents a dozen. Parity is 51.¢ 
now I gather that your questio 
implies that you think we shoul 
be able to effectuate a ceiling « 
perhaps the 35, or maybe even ro) 
that back, and I’m trying to poir 
out, that to do such a thing 4 
that will simply stop the produ 
tion. As I said a moment ago, | 
this were a short time effort thi 
might be effective but over a lon 
time pull, as I am convinced thi 
we're likely to be going throug! 
it may become terribly importa 
as to whether or not we have af 
eggs a bit later. A far more efte 
tive plan, if you’re wanting to 
something about that, would be © 
ration these commodities that yc 
think are too high so that you wi 
effectively control the demand f 
those cominodities rather than — 
try to set the price too low. 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Newsom, I ce 
tainly want to buy eggs from yo 
I just paid 69 cents a dozen Jz 
week. 

Man: Mr. DiSalle, how can 1 
hold down prices without strangli 
production ? 


Mr. DiSalle: Well, I don’t thi 


it’s mecessary to strangle produc- 
tion. I’d like to give you a little 
story that appeared in the papers 
today in relation to a problem we 
have in the office right now, with 
reference to the price of cotton, 
ceiling on cotton. A good many 
people have told us that the ceil- 
ing on cotton would strangle pro- 
duction, yet today’s papers carry 
the story about the situation out 
in California where the doctor, the 
lawyer, the merchant, are all go- 
ing out to plant cotton because 
£ the high price that cotton is 
Tacing. and the promise of a high 
price. Cotton is 125 per cent of 
parity. I think, of course, that if 
mrices are low there would be a 
lack of incentive for production. 
fut we will have to substitute 
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some new incentives in this country 
today. We have a struggle on for 
self-preservation, a struggle for 
preservation of the nation, a strug- 
gle for the preservation of free 
nations everywhere. We must sub- 
stitute new incentives in order to 
continue to exist, an incentive over 
and above the dollar incentive that 
most people think is so important. 


Mr. Denny: All right, thank you 
very much, Michael DiSalle, Walter 
Reuther and Herschel Newsom for 
your splendid contribution to our 
knowledge and understanding of 
this question. Thanks also to our 
hosts, here in Fredericksburg, the 
Chamber of Commerce, and Mary 
Washington College. Plan to be 
with us next week and every week 
at the sound of the Crier’s Bell. 


“GOOD EVENING, NEIGHBORS” 
The 80-page book, reviewing fifteen years of “America’s Town 


Meeting” is still available. 
Hall, New York 18, N.Y. 


For your copy, send $1.00 to Town 
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Mary Bell Decker’s fascinating book, The World We Saw, 
tells the full story of the ’Round-the-World Town Meeting. It is 
one of the most comprehensive books on people and places in the 


world today. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer stated: “The story is 


written with a quality of kinship with the peoples of the world 


that reaches into the heart of the reader.” : 
not have The World We Saw, you may order a copy direct from 
the publisher, Richard R. Smith, 120 East 39th St., New York 16. 


Price: $3.00. 
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BEHIND THE CRIER’S BELL ~ | 


On this page we take you “behind the scenes’ of America's Town 
Meeting. We will welcome your questions about the program and your 


suggestions on what phases interest you most. 


Town Hall, New York, home of 
“America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air,” frequently receives mail from 
abroad addressed to “Town Hall, 
New York” but intended for City 
Hall. In a European community 
the Town Hall means the City 
Hall, hence the confusion. It’s an 
interesting throwback to our own 
Colonial period when the Town 
Halls did mean the civic govern- 
ment. 

Town Hall, to Americans today, 
means something else . . . some- 
thing unique and something dif- 
ferent to groups of differing in- 
terests. It is a multi-faceted insti- 
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tution of significant importance in | 
the fields of music, lectures, adult 
education and public service. As 
such it occupies a distinctive niche 
in the cultural, political and edu-. 
cational life of the great metropolis 
of New York City. Through “Town. 
Meeting” that influence—and re- 
sponsibility — spreads throughout 
the 48 states, and, through the 
“Voice of America,’ throughout 
the world. 

All this activity radiates from an 
attractive Georgian building set in: 
the heart of New York City, in 
the bustling, thriving Times Square 
area. The building, itself an object 


} 
| 
| sight-seeing visits, was built in 
D21 to house the increasing au- 
sence for the lecture series begun 


I ig by the League for Political 


ucation. In 1921 when friends 
d supporters of the League’s 
a for adult political education 
mt together and raised the money 
ir the building, Town Hall truly 
iene “an idea with a roof over 
, 
IThrough the years the lecture 
ries developed until it is now 
e of the foremost, if not the 
emost, lecture series in the 
Ition. The list of speakers during 
Dse 57 years reads like a com- 
lation of national and inter- 
tional leaders who have shaped 
id are shaping the history of 
tons, leaders who are generating 
i nurturing our cultural heritage. 
eey are the men and women 
ally interested in the Town Hall 
ssion of disseminating knowledge 
if information. If they are our 
reads from abroad, they come to 
: Town Hall platform first when 
iting these shores, knowing that 
have the freedom to speak 
: truth. Our national leaders also 


li platform and are eager to use 
to present their side of an in- 
ved issue or to project their sur- 
» of “things as they really are” 
a certain point in their develop- 
t. The fact is, that around the 
antry a lecturer who has been 
ed to speak at Town Hall is 
sidered to have ‘‘arrived” as a 
turer of prestige and informa- 
nal value. 

uch the same is true of Town 
I’s place in the musical life of 
York and of the nation. The 
rm, friendly auditorium, with 
1 acoustics, has become the 
ut goal of young musicians 
sughout the country and many 
cominent artist has returned year 


sw the meaning of the Town . 


after year to greet the acclaim of 
fervent audiences and the accolades 
of penetrating critics. The Lotte 
Lehmanns of the musical world 
somehow “belong” to Town Hall 


'... and the feeling is mutual. 


Add to the lecture and music 
activity at Town Hall, the many 
and varied Short Courses planned 
and given in the auditorium in the 
afternoons and in adjoining meet- 
ing rooms in the evenings, and you 
have a clearer picture of the in- 
tensity of purpose behind the words 
“institution of adult education’ as 
applied to Town Hall. 

Bulletin readers know the his- 
tory and significance of Town Meet- 
ing, growing out of an idea Mr. 
Denny had in 1935, for using the 
vast facilities of radio to bring 
the Town Hall “idea” to millions 
across the country. Time and again 
voted top place as an educational 
program and as a radio forum, 
Town Meeting continues to help 
clarify challenging and confusing 
issues by bringing spokesmen for 
BOTH sides of controversial ques- 
tions to the Town Meeting mike. 
The “Voice of America’ carries 
this example of America’s free 
speech and open discussion to all 
corners of the globe. 

An idea like the Town Hall idea 
—and it is really just that, a good, 
solid American idea—grows. It 
can do nothing else. It simply has 
no time to sit back on its laurels 
for it has too much to do right 
now in helping to build an in- 
formed public opinion, based on 
knowledge, courage and foresight. 
If the spirit and meaning of Town 
Hall continues to spread across the 
country, in every town and city, 
there will be no danger of America 
succumbing to fear and the ensuing 
confusion inviting the collapse of 
our American democracy . . . itself 
an idea that grew and grew. 
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Dr. Charles A. Siepmann, General Telford Taylor 
) and Mr. Ralph W. Hardy 
* 


Each week we print as many significant comments on the preceding Tuesday's bro. 
cast as space allows. You are invited to send in your opinions, pro and c¢ 
The letters should be mailed to Department A, Town Hall, New York 18, N. 
not later than Thursday following the program. It is understood that we m 
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IMPRACTICAL ; 


In view of the great cost of tele- 
vision broadcasting stations and 
the relatively small number of 
viewers served by a station, I be- 
lieve that at the present time it is 
impractical to put on educational 
programs. Only a few people will 
care to watch an educational pro- 
gram that is not at the same time 
entertaining. Only those people 
who are already pretty well edu- 
cated care for more education. The 
average radio listener does not have 
the educational background to get 
any value out of a high level edu- 
cational program. To begin at the 
bottom so that all classes could 
get value from the program would 
be to lose the interest of the very 
ones who are equipped to receive 
the educational program. — L. 
Howarp BONNEY, Altmar, New 
York. 


TV—TOOL OF DESTRUCTION 


Television is to date the greatest 
achievement of a civilization avidly 
preoccupied with the creation of 
the tools of its own destruc- 
tion. The latest and most effec- 
tive means of wasting time 
and shirking responsibility 
has been ecstatically embraced by 
that portion of our fellow man 
bent on returning to the ignorant 
bliss of the animal level. I heartily 
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agree with the colorful and pit 
comments of Dr. Siepmann. Edu 
tion . . . is crying for too ma 
vital improvements and aids to 
sidetracked by this new hypnotiz 
of the masses. In this mass we fi 
a growing suspicion and distr 
of anything smacking of educati 
and here we find our great n 
television audience—yearning to 
hypnotized. . . . It is high time 
educated people in this count 
would speak up. “For evil to s 
ceed requires only that good m 
do nothing.” As usual the 
is the great crime of omission; 
is right here in the laps of th 
too affluent, too well educated, t 
well bred to exercise the influen 
that is their first responsibility. 
Mrs. A. M. KUHNMUENCH, M 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


YOUTH SPEAKS 


I am in the ninth grade... a 
listen to Town Meeting eve 
Tuesday. . . . Last week you we 
talking about how television wou 
have to do with education. I ha 
a television set. As you said, 
education programs would not ha 
many people looking at them, 
cause when an education progra 
comes on I turn off the set until 
comedy program comes on. So wh 
you said is true.-—SyLvia SKINNE 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


